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A Partial List of the 510 Schools That Use Graphic Latin 


HIGH SCHOOLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Akron, Ind. Academy of Notre Dame, Roxbury, Mass. 
Albion, Mich. . ‘“* the Sacred Heart, Boston. 
Anthon, Iowa St. Louis. 
Ariel, Pa. “Visitation, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Arlington, Ind. All Saints School, Sioux City, So. Dak. 
Arlington, Mass. Miss Barstow’s School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ashland, Nebr. Belmont Abbey College, Belmont, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ind. Blackstone College, Blackstone, Va. 
Bainbridge, Pa. Brimmer School, The, Boston. 
Baltimore, Md. Brunswick School, Greenwich, Conn. 
Bancroft, Iowa Buies Creek Academy, Buies Creek, N. C. 
Beacon, N, ¥. Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Belleville, N. J. Ceaderville College, Ceaderville, O. 
Belmond, Iowa Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Berrien Springs, Mich. College of the Incarnate Word, San Antonio, Texas 


Biddeford, Me. College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J. 

Black River Falls, Wis. Columbian College, Westminster, B. C., Can. 
Bloomfield, Nebr. Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 

Bonesteel, So. Dak. Country Day School, Newton, Mass. 

Brattleboro, Vt. Country Day School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Bristol, Pa. Miss Craven’s School, Newark, N. J. 

Brookfield, Mo. Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Butler, N. J. Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Butte, Nebr. Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 

Canton, O. DeVeaux School, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Caledonia, O. East Carolina Teachers’ Training School, Greeneville, N. C. 
Cambridge. Mass. Franklin School, Cincinnati, O. 

Carey, O. Ga. Normal and Industrial College, Milledgeville, Ga. 
Catasauqua, Pa. Georgetown Visitation Convent, Washington, D. C. 
Central City, Ky. Girls’ Collegiate School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chelsea, Mass. Groton School, Groton, Mass. 

Chicopee, Mass. Gunston Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Cincinnati, O. Hawken School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. Henderson-Brown College, Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Clark’s Summit, Pa. Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. , 


Watch for the Announcement of Large Wall Charts of Graphic Latin. 


JOHN C. GREEN, Jr. 
Latin Instuctor, BLain ACADEMY BLAIRSTOWN, N. J. 
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Inglis’s Latin Composition Exercise Book 


By A. J. INGLIS, formerly of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 


n exceedingly practical aid in the writing of Latin. It is 
intended that the original exercises shall be written on the 
right-hand page, while on the left-hand page should be written 
in full all the sentences in which mistakes are indicated by the 
teacher. . 


Preceding the blanks are four pages containing the symbols of correction and a 
summary of the chief principles of grammar and syntax needed by the pupil in the work 
Each principle is accompanied by references to the standard Latin Grammars. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


For Third-Year Latin Classes 


Cicero’s Orations and Letters 


By J. B. GREENOUGH, late of Harvard University, and G. L. KITTREDGE, 
Harvard University 


This volume of Cicero’s ‘‘Orations and Letters’’ was prepared to 
meet the needs of those teachers who prefer marked quantities and 
who wish to introduce their students to Cicero’s letters. These let- 
ters throw light on Cicero’s character, on Roman political history, 
and on various phases of ancient manners. At the same time they 
illustrate almost every variety of letter writing, from hasty notes on 
family matters to weighty discussions of public policy. 


In addition to the orations most frequently used the book includes 33 pages of letters, 
several maps, and a new plan of the Forum exhibiting the remarkable series of excavations 
begun in 1899. 


rlv + 403 + 226 pages, with maps and illustrations, $1.48 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Ginn and Company New York 
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PRESIDENT BUTLER ON EDUCATION AFTER 
THE WAR 


In the Educational Review for January last (57.64- 
79) is printed an address entitled Education After the 
War, which was delivered by President Butler before 
The Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, at Princeton, on 
November 29 last. The address makes refreshing read- 
ing. In THE CLAssicAL WEEKLY 12.17 I allowed 
myself to refer to Mr. H. G. Wells as “our universal 
world-instructor”. Of Mr. Wells President Butler says 
that his “‘zeal for the lengthy discussion of education 
appears to be in inverse ratio to his acquaintance with 
some features of it’’. Classicists, at any rate, will read 
with satisfaction the following paragraph (65-66): 


Part of what we have been living tnru and putting up 
with as best we could, has been due to a false psychology 
and part to a crude economics. The moral and spirit- 
ual values have been ground between the upper and 
nether millstones of a psychology without a soul and an 
economics with no vision beyond material gain. Most 
of the old and exploded fallacies of by-gone centuries 
have been solemnly paraded before us in the trappings 
of new and highly important discoveries. We have 
been asked to doff our hats in salute to illusions of one 
sort and another that the world of intelligence found 
good reason to class as such long ago. Discipline was 
solemnly pronounced to be not only unnecessary, but 
impossible, altho a hundred little disciplines are right 
enough. A general education or training—which goes 
back to the time when Socrates pointed out to Hippo- 
crates the distinction between éwi Ilacdelg and Téxvy 
—has been shouldered aside, not because it has not 
been justified by centuries of experience but because 
it is not deemed sufficiently materialistic or gain- 
producing to be recognized as part of an educational 
theory that is strictly up to date. According to this 
newest philosophy, no such admirable virtue as thrift, 
for example, could be taught, but only the saving of 
ten-cent pieces or of dollar bills, or possibly of Liberty 
Bonds, as separate arts or vocations! Industry, 
honesty, loyalty, charity and truthfulness have been 
ingenuously referred to as vague notions or catch-words 
that are very apt to delude the unwary—the unwary 
being probably the unselfish. A sense of humor or a 
flash of common sense, had either been present, might 
have saved us from being obliged to listen to all this 
and to contemplate the ideal world as made up of highly 
competent apple-polishers and pencil-sharpeners early 
trained to their engrossing tasks, and vocationally 
guided to be loyal and charitable to themselves alone. 


On pages 67-68 President Butler insists that the 
great war has taught us to avoid Germany, absolutely, 
as a guide in educational matters, and to cling to those 
principles and purposes that have made France and 
Great Britain and the United States. To make pro- 
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gress toward the reestablishment of truer values and 
sounder processes in American education we must first 
of all define education, and determine what knowledge 
is of most worth (68). 

If we would hearken to those who have just now been 
urgently asking to guide us, we should have to say that 
education is apparently the art of conducting the human 
mind from an infantile void to an adolescent vacuum, 
due emphasis being laid upon self-interest while the 
transition is going on. Perhaps, however, we should do 
better to insist that education is a process of body- 
building, spirit-building and institution-building, in 
which process skilful and well-interpreted use is made 
of the recorded experience of the human race, of the 
capacities, tastes and ambitions of the individual, and 
of the problems and circumstances of the world in 
which he at the moment lives. The purpose of this 
body-building, spirit-building and institution-building 
is not simply to strengthen and perpetuate what others 
have found to be useful and good, but rather by building 
upon that to carry both the individual and the race 
farther forward in their progress toward fuller self- 
expression and more complete self-realization. To 
attempt to turn education into a merely mechanical 
process, with a purely gainful end, is nothing short of 
treason to the highest, most uplifting, and most endur- 
ing human interests 

There are three fundamental aspects of civilization 
that have continuing afid permanent significance (69). 
These fundament aspects are Ethics, the doctrine of 
conduct and service; Economics, the doctrine of gainful 
occupation; and Politics, the doctrine of reconc‘liation 
between the two and of living together in hafmony and 
helpfulness. 

These three aspects are then discussed on pages 69- 
70. In the future, continues President Butler (70 ff.), 
the care and protection of the public health will 
assume new importance. “The physician and the 
nurse will shortly be looked upon as educational factors 
quite as important as the teacher himself’. Much 
more attention will be paid to the determination of 
individual differences of taste and capacity, and to 
making provision for them. - On pages 71-75 President 
Butler then condemns, in unmeasured terms, the teach- 
ing in School and College of the natural sciences, of 
foreign languages (ancient and modern), of. English 
language and literature, especially of composition 
work, and of government and politics. He thinks (73) 
that 
Greek and Latin have been in large-degree asphyxiated 
by wholly wrong-headed methods of teaching, and 
French and German are a sad spectacle to look upon. 

He reiterates, what he has said before in his Annual 
Reports as President of Columbia University, that 
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The purpose in studying a <modern> foreign language 
is to gain sufficient practical mastery of it for use in 
daily intercourse, and so to obtain some comprehension 
of the life, the institutions and the modes of thought of 
the people whose language it is. French is not only the 
universal language of diplomacy but it is the common 
link between educated men and women the world over. 
It is of the first importance that American schools and 
colleges should teach French, teach it practically and in 
the spirit and for the purpose that have just been 
described. The teaching of Spanish, of Italian and of 
German will naturally be for similar purposes and on 
similar lines. 

Let us hope that President Butler is right in the 
prophetic part of the following paragraph (75-76): 

The swing of the pendulum away from interest in the 
ancient classics has plainly come to its end. There are 
many signs that a deeper insight and a wider sympathy 
are manifesting themselves, and that during the next 
generation the classical languages and literatures will be 
more earnestly pursued and better taught than they 
have been in the recent past. It is not practicable to 
use the classics directly in any plan of widespread 
popular elementary and secondary education, but it is 
entirely practicable for that education to be carried on 
with full appreciation of the importance of the classics 
and with full understanding of the lessons which they 
teach and of the standards which they set up. The 
classics remain the unexhausted and inexhaustible 
fountains of excellence in all that pertains to letters, to 
art and to the intellectual life. The secondary schools 
and the colleges must make adequate provision for 
their study and their proper teaching. Those in whose 
keeping the classics are placed must fix their minds 
much more on matters of human interest, human con- 
duct and human feeling, and much less on matters of 
technical linguistic accuracy and skill. 


AN EARLY SOURCE OF CORRUPTION IN THE 
TEXT OF PLAUTUS AND TERENCE 
All the manuscripts which preserve the beginning of 
the Andria give verses 51-54, part of the passage in 
which Simo narrates to his steward and confidant, 
Sosia, the events which have led up to the action of 
the play, thus: 
nam is postquam excessit ex ephebis, Sosia, 
liberius vivendi fuit potestas (nam antea 
qui scire posses aut ingenium noscere, 
dum aetas, metus, magister prohibebant?), 
At this point, according to the manuscripts, Sosia 
interrupts with Jtast. According to this reading’, verse 
52 furnishes a grammatical conclusion to the preceding 
statement, although the logical conclusion of this 
thought is given below (56 ff.), quod plerigue omnes 
faciunt adulescentuli, etc. Line 52, moreover, will not 
scan. For these reasons, Hermann, Rheinisches 
Museum 6 (1848), 444, dismissed the line as not 
genuine.” In fact the phrase liberius vivendi fuit 
potestas, in sense an almost exact repetition of the line 


‘Some editors read el at the end of verse 51, making the next line 
coordinate and avoiding a twofold conclusion to a single idea. 
This reading is metrically possible, for a monosyllable ending, 
though rare, may occur in a senarius. There is, however, no 
manuscript authority for this reading, which is suggested by the 
text of Donatus, whose lemma begins et liberius in two of the four 
principal manuscripts. The ef is omitted both by Wessner in the 
most recent edition and by Karstens. It is probably due to ditto- 
gtaphy, since the preceding comment closes with the word ex. 


above, is typical of the scholia of the earlier Roman 
commentators. The subsequent insertion of such a 
marginal note into the text is familiar. 

No satisfactory explanation has ever been given for 
the presence of the word Sosia, which is clearly the 
foreign element in the reading, nam 1s postquam excessit 
ex ephebis, Sosia, nam antea, which results from the 
omission of the gloss. 

It is the aim of this paper to show that the word 
Sosia was originally a character-indication giving the 
speaker of the words nam prohibebant and 
that Itast introduced the resumed narrative of Simo, 
We propose to read as follows: 

SI. nam is postquam excesgit ex ephebis—SO. Nam 

antea 
qui scire posses aut ingenium noscere, 
dum aetas, metus, magister prohibehant? ST. Itast. 
quod plerique omnes faciunt adulescentuli, etc. 

The fact that a youth, freed from the restraining 
influence of the paedogogus, might display hitherto 
unsuspected traits is perfectly apparent. This entire 
passage in the Andria seems almost reminiscent of the 
remonstrance of Pistoclerus to his former paedogogus, 
Bacchides 148, Iam excessit mi aetas ex magisterio tuo. 
Hence the expression of so commonplace a thought is 
not inappropriate to even plodding Sosia. He, like 
many others of similar disposition, prides himself on 
his acumen and allows almost no remark of his master 
to pass without a philosophical comment. His 
remarks are not usually brief; teneo, 86, (and itast here) 
is (are) the sole exception(s). The latter seems more 
appropriate to Simo, who is impatient of the interrup- 
tion and eager to continue his narrative. 

The corruption in the text undoubtedly occurred at 
an early period, for we know from the commentary of 
Donatus that the reading of our manuscripts was already 
current in the vulgate text of the fourth century A.D. 
Donatus cites the line in several lemmata which are 
regarded by Karstens as undeniably genuine; for the 
grammarian found difficulty in the superfluous use of 
liberius. The corruption, however, may be very much 
earlier than Donatus. Cicero quotes the words, 
nam . . . ephebis, in three places: De Oratore 
2.326; De Inventione 1.33, 1.27. In the last named 
passage Sosia is included, and in inferior manuscripts 
the remainder of the sentence, /iberius 
potestas, is given. Since this second line is usually 
regarded as a later addition to the work of Cicero, 
introduced by some scribe who knew the text of 
Terence of his own day, it is omitted in most editions of 
the De Inventione. It is quite possible, however, that 
Cicero as well as Donatus knew our text and that we 
should include the vocative and the gloss in Cicero’s 
quotations in De Inventione 1.27. At any rate, 
Victorinus, quoting Cicero in his De Ciceronis Rhetorica 
(Orelli, 56), also gives the vocative. Another com- 
mentator, Julius Victor, discussing, in his De Arte 
Rhetorica (Orelli, 244), the same passage, omits the 


word Sosia. 
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In the second place, it is hardly possible that a 
character-indication could become a vocative at a time 
when manuscripts were reproduced by scribes copying 
independently, and directly from a manuscript, the 
practice in the Middle Ages. These writers would not 
have mistaken for a vocative the Greek letters which 
appear at the head of each scene and are used through- 
out to indicate the speakers. In ancient times, how- 
ever, it appears that manuscripts were reproduced in 
numbers by several slaves who wrote simultaneously, 
from the dictation of a single reader: see Birt, Kritik 
und Hermeneutik nebst Abriss des Antiken Buch- 
wesens, 309 (Miller’s Handbuch 1.3 [1913]). If the 
reader simply mentioned the speaker’s name before 
each speech, a scribe might readily understand it as a 
vocative and consequently write a hypermetric line, 
in this case, nam is postquam excessit ex ephebis, Sosia, 
nam antea. The second step in arriving at the present 
form of the text took place when a reader or a scribe, 
realizing that the word Sosia finished a metrical line, 
mistook the marginal note liberius vivendit, etc., in some 
annotated and hence superior copy as part of a line, 
which a former scribe had omitted, before nam. From 
such a manuscript arose the archetype of our present 
manuscripts and Donatus’s text. 

There are several passages in manuscripts of Plautus 
in which editors have recognized the possibility of con- 
fusion between text and character-indication. In some 
instances, it is believed, a character-indication has 
become a vocative. Conversely, a vocative has been 
used as character-indication. Occasionally also, when 
a character speaks immediately after he is addressed, a 
scribe has viewed the repetition of the name, first a 
vocative, then a character-indication, as a mistake on 
the part of the reader and has written it but once. 

A character-indication has clearly become a vocative 
in Pseudolus 61. This verse in all manuscripts, with 
the exception of the Ambrosian Palimpsest, in which 
the underlined word is omitted, appears as follows: 

PS. Eheu. CA. Neque intus mummus ullus est, 

Pseudole. PS. Eheu. 

Since this reading is common to all the inferior manu- 
scripts, it evidently dates from the archetype of ail. 
Here, precisely as in Andria 51, a copyist understood as 
a vocative, Pseudole, the Pseudolus which the dictator 
intended to indicate a new speaker (the difference in the 
final syllable is accounted for by the fact that it was 
unaccented and was probably slurred in pronunciation). 
A later scribe, realizing that Eheu is really spoken by 
Pseudolus, supplied the necessary character-indication. 
Since the vocative destroys the meter and is not given 
in A, it is universally omitted by modern editors without 
reference to the cause of its occurrence in the text. 

Lines 1065-1066 of the same play are given thus in all 
manuscripts: 

BA. O fortunate, cedo fortunatam manum, 


Simo. SI. Quid est? BA. lIam—SI. Quid iam? 
BA. Nihil est quod metuas. SI. Quid est? 


The use of a vocative at the end of a speech but at the 


beginning of a new line is unusual. Again, although a 
proceleusmatic occurs occasionally, especially in the 
first foot, the line reads more smoothly if the word Simo 
is omitted. Bentley did omit the name. Ussing 
(4.275) justifies the omission by the statement that the 
Simo of the manuscripts has arisen from a character- 
indication. 

Goetz, in Symbola Critica ad Priores Plauti Fabulas, 
105, in Analecta Plautina 1, has emended Epidicus 24 
by assuming that the nota personae of A resulted from a 
misunderstanding of a vocative. He assigns the line to 
a single speaker, and reads: 


EP. Te volo 
percontari, Thesprio, operam da! opera reddetur tibi. 


This text has been accepted in general by subsequent 
editors, since it satisfies the meter. 

A lacuna in Miles 1345 has been filled by Ritschi on 
the supposition that a vocative has been omitted. The 
manuscript reading gives the passage 1343-1345 in two 
lines, which Acidalius arranged as three, with two 
omissions, thus: 

Quom abs te abeam. PY. Fer animo aequo. 

Scio ego quid doleat mihi. 

PH. Sed quid hoc? Quae res? 

salvel 

PL. Iam resipigti? PH. obsecro. 
Ritschl’s suggestion that a vocative Philocomasium has 
fallen out after resipisti is accepted by Ribbeck, 
Rheinisches Museum 29.22, Schenkl, Studia Plautina, 
87, and others. Schenkl, moreover, employing the 
same principle to avoid the lacuna, at the end of 1344 
supplies the vocative, Pleusicles, in the speech of 
Philocomasium before the reply of her lover, whose 


PA. 


quid video? lux, 


name furnishes the required metrical value. The 
passage would then read: 
Quom abs te abeam. PY. Fer animo aequo, PA. 
Scio ego quid doleat mihi. 
PH. Sed quid hoc? Quaeres? Quid video? lux, 
salve, Pleusicles. 
PL. Iam resipisti, Philocomasium? PH. obsecro 


In Mostellaria 804, Schoell reads: 
TH. Do tibi ego operam. TR. Senex illic est. 
Em tibi adduxi hominem, <Simo>. 
This suggestion has been accepted by some editors. 

C. W. F. Mueller, Plautinische Prosodie, 20, discard- 
ing the usual reading of Stichus 330, that of Acidalius, 
supplies the name Pinaciffm at the end of the line 
before the boy begins to speak. The line is then an 
octonarius. 

PA. Quisnam hic loquitur tam prope nos? GE. 

Pinacium. PA. Ubi is est? Pinacium. 
Most editors omit the last word. Again in the same 
play, under similar conditions, the vocative, Sangarine, 
668, is offered by Ritschl to fill the verse: 
ST. Sequere ergo hac me intro, <Sangarine.> SG. 
Ego vero sequor. 
Lindsay accepts this emendation: Others regard the 
line together with the following verses as decidedly 


corrupt. igi 
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The inferior manuscripts of the Epidicus, except B, 
present line 553 thus: 

PER. Fabulata’s. PH. Mira memoras. PE. Em 

istuc rectius. 

B has the letters Mul, with a sign of abbreviation before 
hem. Bothe apud Goetz, Analecta Plautina, 105, Note, 
conjectured that this represented a character-indication 
which has resulted from the misreading of a vocative. 
Studemund, Titi Macci Plauti Fabularum Reliquiae 
Ambrosianae, suggested that the lacuna in A might 
be filled by the name, which is that of the next speaker, 
thus: 

PER. Fabulata’s. PHIL. Mira memoras, Periphane. 

PER. Em istuc. 

There may possibly be other difficult passages in the 
text of Plautus and Terence which might be satisfac- 
torily emended by one who kept this source of corrup- 
tion in view. From a consideration of the lines cited, 
it at least seems quite probable that such confusion 
between text and character-indication in the work of the 
dramatic poets did occur at an early period. On the 
other hand an error which could arise from a misunder- 
standing of a line as heard from dictation furnishes 
added weight to the view generally accepted by students 
of palaeography that manuscripts were reproduced by 
dictation in the classical period. 


Caembia ERNESTINE P. FRANKLIN. 


QUOTIENS REVOCATUM! 


Even in jokes there is little new under the sun. The 
famous fish story of antiquity is revived at least once 
every year in our daily press. Some marvellous details 
may be added, but we recognize Polycrates of Samos 
and his ring none the less. 

It is, however, rather amazing to discover a piece of 
Aristophanic satire in an American novel of 1817. The 
Yankee Traveller, or The Adventures of Hector Wigler, 
is a cross between a satire upon contemporary scholar- 
ship, or rather the American Philosophical Society and 
the politics of the period on the one side, and a romance 
of roguery on the other!. 


A member of the American Philosophical Society 1s thus 
satirized: 
He has accounted for the cause of that wonderful 
agility in fleas, in five volufMes, octavo, in which learned 
and useful work he has ascertained that the flea will 
leap five thousand times its length and the ninety-ninth 
part of a barley-corn over. 
Admirers of Aristophanes will remember with a smile 
a similar satire upon contemporary scholarship or the 
Athenian Philosophical Society; compare Clouds 143 
ff. (in Rogers’s translation): 

’Twas Socrates was asking Chaerephon 

How many feet of its own a flea could jump. 

How did he measure this? Most cleverly. 

He warmed some wax and then he caught the flea 


1Bradsher, Some Aspects of the Early American Novel, The 
Texas Review 3.255. 


And dipped its feet into the wax he’d melted: 
Then let it cool, and there were Persian slippers! 
These he took off, and so he found the distance, 

Did the anonymous author of The Yankee Traveller 
know Aristophanes? Perhaps he did. More likely he 
knew Samuel Butler’s satirical description of the 
astrologer, William Lilly, and the inaccurate, though 
slavish, use of this passage from the Clouds. This 
contemporary ‘“‘philosopher”’ is also said? to have ascer- 
tained 

How many scores a flea will jump, 
Of his own length from head to rump, 
Which Socrates and Chaerephon 

In vain assayed so long agone. 

It is quite possible that the author had no other 
source for his joke than his native Yankee wit. But 
even so it is noteworthy that the Attic Salt has lost 
none of its savor. 


THe UNiversity oF Texas. J. O. LoFBERG. 


REVIEWS 


Latin Reader. Nature Study and Easy Stories for 
Sight Reading During the First Year in Latin. 

“By A. B. Reynolds. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company (1918). Pp. xxiv + 349. $1.20. 

This is one of the most interesting and suggestive 
books for First Year Latin that have appeared in recent 
years. The author is original and courageous, and 
gives many indications that he is an inspiring teacher— 
a teacher whose energetic and vigorous methods will 
produce good results with any book, but most of all 
with his own. Like all experienced teachers, Mr. 
Reynolds has learned that ‘well begun is half done’, and 
has observed that learners who have a good, inspiring, 
first year in Latin under a competent, sympathetic, 
teacher are interested in Latin throughout their student 
days, and are likely of their own volition to continue 
their Latin studies to reasonable fruition rather than to 
faint by the wayside. 

The book is based on the reasonable theory that the 
way to learn to read is to read, and to read something 
that is interesting to the reader—interesting in its 
matter rather than in its grammar only. Therefore 
Mr Reynolds has introduced ideas and words from 
writers other than Caesar in addition to the usual words 
from that author. From the publishers’ point of view, 
the book will be a greater or less success according to 
the decision of the question whether Caesar is to con- 
tinue to be the only author read in Second Year Latin. 
To a mature mind Caesar is one of the most interesting 
of Latin writers—never more so than since August, 
1914. But Caesar is also the grave-yard of Latin 
pupils. In spite of the Great War, and the wealth of 
illustrative parallels, but few boys can maintain their 
interest in Caesar for a whole year; and among girls 
ninety per cent. never have any genuine interest in 
Caesar, in spite of their academic docility. So that, 


Hudibras, II, III, 311-314. 
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sooner or later, (if Latin is to remain), Caesar will have 
to go as Second Year reading. Pending the accom- 
plishing of this desirable change teachers will recoil 
from forcing pupils to memorize during the first year 
words that do not occur in Second Year Latin, and 
perhaps not in Third or Fourth. Successful First Year 
books of to-day are successful because they prepare for 
Caesar only. When the reading selected for Second 
Year Latin is material that is interesting for its own 
sake to boys and girls (it need not be literary skim milk, 
it must not be childish), Caesar will withdraw from his 
strange,unhappy, and uncongenial position of grammar- 
master for the young, and will resume his proper digni- 
fied place in literature as grim soldier, statesman, and 
philosopher. Then such a book as Dr. Reynolds's will 
leap into deserved popularity. 

From a purely technical point of view there are too 
many hints and explanations in the book. They 
hinder the teacher, because they are just so many more 
things to be explained to the class. They hinder the 
pupil, because they distract his attention from the 
essential facts. Nowhere is the principle ‘The half is 
greater than the whole’ more important than in a First 
Year Latin book. Another similar fault lies in the fact 
that the author has allowed his natural desire for 
scientific completeness to lead him to incorporate in the 
book material wholly useless for a beginner—material 
in fact that is out of place in any book except a complete 
reference Grammar for University students. <A nota- 
ble instance of this is the exhaustive information on 
pronouns and adverbs given on pages 180-183. It is 
bad for such things to be in a Beginners’ book, no 
matter how plainly the teacher tells the class to ignore 
them. The fact that they are there, staring the timid 
learner in the face, discourages him, for he fears that the 
evil day is merely postponed, that some day he must 
memorize it all—must swallow the indigestible mass, 
and is disheartened, sometimes unconsciously, by the 
prospect. 

A splendid feature of the book is its copious hints in 
connection with Latin-English etymology. This is a 
field in which the eye of the learner accomplishes more 
than the voice of the teacher, and the frequent appeal 
to the eye along this line of progress is most profit- 
able. 

The best feature of the book is the reading lessons. 
These are well calculated to be interesting to boys and 
girls. They begin with short readings in nature study 
under such topics as earth, sun, moon, stars, winds, 
seasons, etc. These are followed by short readings on 


boyhood life in Roman days,including (in School) colors, - 


measures of time and space, numbers and arithmetic, 
reading and writing, and (out of School) the house, the 
home life of a boy, anda visit to the city. Then follows 
the story of Arminius, a Suebian boy, in which we meet 
Gauls and Germans. 

The lessons are full of stimulating information, and 
bristling with opportunities for a live teacher to waken 
the interest and kindle the zeal of his pupils. The book 


is well worth a trial in Schools where local private 
interests do not make it impossible. 


CENTRAL H1GH SCHOOL, 


Philadelphia. ARTHUR W. HowEs. 


Virgil and Isaiah: A Study of the Pollio, with Transla- 


tions, Notes, and Appendices. By Thomas 
Fletcher Royds. Oxford: B.H Blackwell (1918). 


5 shillings. 

This attractive little volume, by the author of The 
Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil, is a worthy companion 
to the editions of single books of the Aeneid published 
by the same firm. It is to be hoped that it is an earnest 
of more contributions of the kind. In his Preface the 
author expresses his preference for the spelling Virgil, 
quoting to the confusion of innovators Matthew 
Arnold's refusal to pass his life in a wilderness of 
pedantry, in order that posterity may enter into an 
orthographical Canaan, a remark which sounds as 
impressive and means as little (especially in this con- 
nection) as some of the other utterances of that sapient 
critic. 

Mr. Royds believes that the child of the poem was the 
unborn offspring of Octavian and Scribonia, and, 
although that infant turned out to be a girl, and a very 
naughty one at that, no other conclusion seems tenable 
in the face of verse 49, cara deum suboles, magnum 
Iovis incrementum. Besides this question, the intro- 
ductory pages discuss the nature and character of 
prophecy, the historical background of Vergil and 
Isaiah, and other interesting and pertinent topics, 
interspersed with obiter dicta on the stirring events of 
1914-1918. Mr. Royds considers Vergil, as well as 
Isaiah, a true prophet of Christ, not, however, in the 
sense of the earlier generation of commentators; 
for he did not foresee the birth of Jesus of Nazareth; 
still less did he forecast the theology of the Incarnation; 
but he saw a great light from afar and was 
glad in it already. 

The Latin text is followed by two English versions, 
one ‘“‘an almost line for line’’ translation into smoothly- 
reading hexameters, and the other a paraphrase into 
Biblical prose. The text and translation of Georgics 
1.118-146 and 2.458-end are also given. These selec- 
tions are all provided with brief explanatory notes at 
the bottom of the page, one of which enriches our 
vocabulary with the useful word “antikreophagous’’. 

The Appendices are three in number. The first 
discusses the textual problem of the last four lines of 
the Eclogue. Since Mr. Royds apparently decides in 
favor of the manuscript reading, cui non risere parentes, 
one is somewhat puzzled to find in his text gut non risere 
parenti; and the footnote, while it seems to imply that 
the latter reading is the result of a consultation of 
Holdsworth’s Remarks on Virgil, makes no direct 
mention of a change of opinion. In Appendix B the 
author discusses the literary sources of the Eclogue, 
finding ‘‘very little evidence that Virgil had read the 
whole Book of Isaiah", but abundant traces of Jewish 
influence. The striking likeness of 3.787-794 of the 
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Sibylline Oracles! and Isaiah 11 is illustrated by a 
translation of the former into English hexameters. 
Appendix C furnishes a conspectus of the Messianic 
passages in Isaiah, and the full and suggestive book 
concludes with lines on Saint Paul at the tomb of Vergil 
from a fifteenth century mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. Joun C. ROLFE. 


The Story of Eleusis. A Lyrical Drama. By Louis V. 
Ledoux. New York: The Macmillan Company 
(1916). Pp. xiv + 96. 

It is perhaps a severer test of poetic power to write 
interestingly on a topic that is centuries old than to 
strike out anew theme. Mr. Ledoux bravely faced the 
test, and has stood it well. He was wise in choosing one 
of the loveliest of the Greek myths, that of Demeter 
and Persephone, treated with exceptional beauty in the 
‘Homeric’ Hymn to Demeter, as the groundwork of his 
“lyrical drama”. While there is nothing novel in his 
handling of the story, he has produced a readable and 
in places really charming poem. The style and versifi- 
cation are, with a few exceptions, facile and graceful, 
and some passages show real beauty of thought and 
expression, as for example the lines 

For life is like a mound of shifting sand 
On some low island set in leagues of sea; 

The winds of being biow from out the waste, 
And up the beaches rolls the crumbling wave. 
Everywhere a fine and delicate feeling for the loveliness 

of nature is evident. 

The piece is constructed in five acts, as follows: 
I Persephone—scene laid in Sicily, on the hillside 
whence she was carried off by Hades; II Beside the 
Well at Eleusis—Demeter in the guise of an old woman 
is hired to tend the infant Demophon; III Demeter at 
Eleusis—her plan of making the child immortal is 
frustrated by the terrified mother; IV’ Persephone in 
Hades’s realm, and released by command of Zeus; V 
The temple—the institution of the Eleusinian ritual. 

The poem is hardly likely to be effective if played as a 
drama, nor indeed need we suppose that the author 
intended it for actual performance; yet a dramatic 
reading of large parts of it, in costume, given by stu- 
dents of Barnard College, proved to be very interesting. 


UNIVERSITY. E. D. Perry. 


Studies in Stichomythia. By John Leonard Hancock. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press (1917). 
Pp.97. 75 cents. 

The dialogue in Homer suffered from two limitations: 

a formula was used to introduce the speaker, and the 

poet’s objection to enjambement prevented the exchange 

of brief utterances. But the drama made possible the 
mimesis of actual conversation. In tragedy, which 
came into being at the time when the archaic art of 

Greece was laying undue stress on form at the expense 

of true imitation, the briefer conversations tended to 

fall into the line-dialogue, the so-called stichomythy. 


1Oracula Sibyllina, recensuit Aloisius Rzach, Vindobonae, 1891, 
p- 90. 


Dr. Hancock has investigated certain phases of this 
strange literary phenomenon. His Studies fall natur- 
ally into three groups of about equal length: (1) The 
motives and uses of stichomythy in Attic tragedy and 
in Seneca (Introduction, Chapters I, II; we note in 
passing that Sophocles in contrast with his two rivals 
shows the freedom of the true artist, and that, ‘‘though 
Seneca achieved a surface brilliance, an epigrammatic 
subtlety, he went no further”); (2) Special devices of 
the line-dialogue in Greek tragedy, and similar features 
in the conversational parts of the Platonic dialogue 
(Chapters III, IV); (3) Survivals in post-classic drama, 
from the Latin plays of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies and the early French, Italian and English drama, 
to Shakespeare, and finally to Meredith and the modern 
prose drama (Chapters V, VI). 


The author rejects the conclusion of Gross (Die 
Stichomythie, etc., 1905) that the line-dialogue arose 
from the influence of choral responsion, and finds for 
its use three original motives: the agonistic tendency 
of all Greek literature, the love of subtlety, and the 
fondness for symmetry. The emphasis which he lays in 
his Introduction (compare also page 10) upon the first 
of these motives leaves the impression that he regards 
it as more than anything else the cause of stichomythy: 
This theory is hardly supported by the evidence. In 
the tragedy which is in all probability the earliest that 
we possess, the Supplices of Aeschylus, there are six 
stichomythic passages, and of these three contain no 
agonistic element, two more only a ‘touch’, and only one 
areal wrangle. In the other plays which Dr. Hancock 
analyses there is abundant evidence that the line- 
dialogue was used frequently for other purposes than 
as a vehicle for debate, repartee, etc. Again, the 
stichomythic passages of Seneca, who is far from origins, 
“are more uniformly agonistic in spirit than those of 
Greek tragedy’’. Finally, in Aristophanes! the debate 
is a prominent feature, yet stichomythy plays an 
insignificant part: in the Agons of both the Clouds and 
the Frogs, for example, the dialogue is exceedingly free. 
Hence it is hard to believe that the agonistic tendency 
of Greek literature had very much to do with the origin 
of stichomythy. Nor do we think that the author is 
reasoning in the right direction when he argues that 
subtlety is one of the-reasons for the adoption by the 
father of tragedy of the line-dialogue as a literary form. 
We should prefer to hold that the love of subtle retort 
and flash of wit which is seen in so much of Greek 
literature finds in the line-dialogue an excellent medium 
of expression. For this keenness of retort is equally 


‘ manifest in the forensic speeches of Sophocles and 


Euripides, in the Antigone, the Alcestis and the Medea, 
for example. Therefore, while Dr. Hancock by his 
analyses has raade clear two very important features 
of stichomythy, it seems to us that he has been led to 
emphasize unduly the value of these as evidence for 
the explanation of its origin. 


1Comedy is outside the limits of the dissertation. 
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The second part of the dissertation, a rather minute 
study of the particles and other devices by which the 
shorter dialogue portions of Greek tragedy and of Plato 
are made lively, is the most valuable part of the mono- 
graph. One could wish that Dr. Hancock had carried 
his investigations further, and had linked his discussion 
of Plato a little more closely with his theme. It would 
be interesting to know how far the Platonic dialogue 
is really stichomythic, and to what extent it is possible 
to discover any principles which may have governed 
Plato in his use of the strictly conversational form as a 
structural part of his dialogues. An attractive field for 
further investigation is likewise offered by the diver- 
gence of Aristophanes from the Attic tragic poets in the 
handling of the dialogu 

The quest for survivals of classic stichomythy in 
medieval and modern drama (Chapters V, V1), in spite 
of the fact that the trail is crossed by influences of the 
native religious drama and of ancient comedy, yields 
much interesting material which does not lend itself 
readily to summary here. Excellent indices (rare in 
the doctoral dissertation) render the many interesting 
observations easily available and will help to make Dr. 
Hancock's Studies welcome to all who concern them- 
selves with the study of literary forms. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. SAMUEL E. BAssETT. 


WHY THE CLASSICS?! 


Several evenings ago we happened to be studying 
in the same room with a Sophomore engineer. . . 
an experience which was able to supply us with an 
inspiration for this article. The gentleman in question 
was doing his regular English lesson, in. amlet, 
and was incidentally revealing to us an amazingly 
incredible and plentiful lack of understanding of even 
the simplest literary phrases and allusions, so common 
in Shakespeare. Every minute or two he would 
anxiously inquire what this word meant, that phrase, 
or perhaps some classical allusion. The section which 
he was studying happened to be particularly rich in 
words of Latin origin, and references to Greek and 
Roman mythology. For instance, in the — 
scene, the first player speaks. of Priam, Hecuba, 
and the fall of Troy. to our engineer the word 
Troy conveyed no association other than collars, and 
Hecuba, for all he knew, might have been some prize 
milch-cow. We could see that he was for the most 
part reading mere words. The appreciation 
of the wonderful range of imagination, the great 
opportunity for psychological study afforded by an 
intelligent understanding of the Shakespearean charac- 
ters through their speeches were absolutely lost to him. 
And then they ask us why we study the classics, and 

resent to us arguments about the futile impracticabil- 
ity of studving what men have written and thought 
hundreds of years ago. 


1This article, by Mr. Henry E. Rosenberg, Union Cotiege, "19, 
appeared in The Concordiensis, the students’ paper at Union 
on Friday, February 7. Professor Kellogg, who sent me a copy 
of this issue, assures me that Mr. Rosenberg wrote sua sponte, 
immo vero ultro, and, as Plautus would have said, entirely de suo. 

Professor W. P. Clark, of the College of William and Mary 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, kindly sent me a copy of the students 
paper, The Flat Hat, for February 12, 1919, which has an unsigned 
editorial on The True Education, There is, unfortunately, not 
space to quote the writer's plea against mere utilitanarism in educe-. 
tion. 

Such utterances as these, by students, unsolicited, are of interest 

importance, Cc. K, 


Hundreds of years ago?’ No. The classics have no 
years for us; they are new- every year, every day. 
They have become part of cur human heritage just 
as much as our reasoning faculties and our senses are 
part of us. What the ancients have said and done, 
what those Greek and Roman thinkers and poets have 
accomplished, can never be surpassed by us. Every 
day we find new applications, taken from classic study, 
to the problems and questions of modern life. What 
they have to teach us is always fresh and practica!. 

The theory of Lucretius, for instance, about the 
nature of matter, namely, that it is composed of atoms 
and void, and is indestructible, has been taken up 
and accepted almost in its entirety by all scientists 
of today. Regarding the genesis of things, Lucretius 
foreshadows modern science in the nebular hypothesis, 
and in the doctrine of the evolution of man | tem the 
brute state. Galileo was nct by any means the first 
man who held a correct conception about the shape of 
the world and the organization of the universe. An 
ancient Greek was ahead of him. Greek and 
Roman methods of architecture are followed to this day. 
The ancient mathematicians and physicists have 
provided the basis for many of the subjects which our 
engineers are now studying. Finally, if we 
glance at any of the modern and near modern systems 
of philosophy, we find that they are all based upon 
Greek or Roman theories of life. The monists, the 
dualists, the materialists, the empiricists, and the 
transcendentalists all had their counterparts in the 
ancient world. And is the idea of moderation and self- 
control in all things, the central point of all classical 
theories of living, any less applicable or profitable 
now than it was in the days before our era? The 

rinciple of moderation, an echo from Horace, Catullus, 
Reoentee, Lucretius, has today been hailed as the 
panacea for bodily and mental ailments. 

The study of the classics provides one of the most 
important methods of training a man for the battle 
of life, in these fight or-go-down times A man who 
has delved deep into the world’s history and literature, 
and who has studied and compared ancient and 
modern philosophers is a much solider, wiser, larger- 
living, individual than the man who merely has a 
superficial knowledge of things present. Which 
would make the better executive and leader of men? 
He who has studied the teachings of ancient philoso- 
phers, who has gone right to the well-springs of knowl- 
edge, and read what the ancient authors have had to 
say about man and men is by far the best judge and 
master of himself, and consequently of other men... . 

Our language consists in large — of words of Latin 
derivation. If we do not understand these longer 
Anglicized Latin words, our ability to appreciate fully 
the best ideas that have been expressed by men may be 
seriously crippled. Fine shades of meaning are lost 
tous. It is the larger words of classic derivation that 
possess in themselves specialized particular meanings 
without which subtle ideas cannot find expression. 
It is the short, common words that possess general 
meanings, and frequently lack the finer, more sensi- 
tive distinctions of thought. Conversely, the man who 
can express his thoughts accurately, convincingly, 
and graphically, by the use of these specialized words, 
and by examples and illustrations from older civiliza- 
tions, is much more likely to carry through his projects 
successfully, and to leave his ideas and plans for future 
generations to use and imitate just as we use the classic 
writers. 


THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 


The New York Classical Club began its meeting on 
February 8 by unanimously passing resolutions express- 
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ing the sympathy of the Club with the desire of the 
“‘Unredeemed Greeks” of Bulgaria and the Turkish 
Empire for political union with their brothers of the 
Kingdom of Greece. 

The resignation of Mr Arthur S. Somers as Treasurer 
of the Scholarship Funds of the Club was then pre- 
sented. Mr. Somers, who is now President of the 
Board of Education of the City of New York, had 
been a trustee of the Scholarship Funds and their 
Treasurer ever since the beginning of the Club, nearly 
nineteen years ago. Resolutions cordially expressing 
the obligations of the Club for his long and valuable 
services were unanimously voted, and a handsomely 
engrossed and framed copy of the resolutions was 
presented to Mr. Somers. 

Mr. Harter, chairman of the Committee on the 
Award of Scholarships, announced the results of the 
competitive examination for the Club Scholarships 
which was held on January I1, 1919 (see THE CLASSI- 
CAL WEEKLY 12.125). 

Dr. Arthur C. McGiffert, President of the Union 
Theological Seminary, in a very interesting address on 
The Place of the Classics in American Education, 
frankly diverged somewhat from the strict limits of 
the subject, and dealt, in criticism both direct and 
constructive, with the vexed question why the students 
of Latin and Greek so often fail to attain facility in 
reading those languages. This facility, he insisted, 
should be attained even at the cost of some sacrifice 
of accuracy. One may query just how seriously he 
intended his audience to take his suggestion that 
students could well begin with mediaeval Latin and 
go gradually back to the classical phase of the language. 
Dr. McGiffert is himself a distinguished specialist in 
Church History. But at any rate his strongly expressed 
opinion that the examinations which Latin students 
are required to pass ought to be tests of their ability 
to read passages which they have not previously 
‘prepared’ is entitled to the greatest consideration. 

At the luncheon the President, Miss MacVay, 
presented M. George, of the Wadleigh High School, 
President of the Society of French Professors in the 
United States, and a member of the Club, upon whom 
the French Government has recently conferred the 
decoration of the Legion of Honor; Professor Adolphe 
Cohn, who made a brief but stirring address emphasiz- 
ing the importance of Latin as a basis of accurate 
knowledge of the Romance languages and English; 
and another recently decorated member of the Club, 
Professer Carroll N. Brown, of the College of the City 
of New York, upon whom, for his work in behalf of 
the American-Hellenic Society, the Greek Government 
has conferred the Royal Order of the Saviour. Pro- 
fessor Brown, in his short address upon Greek affairs, 
brought the meeting in conclusion back to the theme 
with which it began. 

The meeting was very well attended, and at the 
luncheon nearly one hundred and fifty members and 


guests sat down. 
A. P. BALL, Censor. 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


The 142nd mecting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday, February 7, with 26 per- 
sons present. The paper of the evening was read by 
Professor W. N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on A Long Lost Sister of the Latin. _ Professor 
Bates gave first a resumé of the revelations of archaeol- 
egy concerning the Hittite civilization, and then 
passed to the language of the Hittites. He gave a 
demonstration of the method employed by Thompson 
in the decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphics, 
which he characterized as quite the most remarkable 
linguistic feat of our day. Thompson’s results were 


confirmed by the discovery of certain tablets in the 
Hittite tongue written in cuneiform, which the Hit- 
tites learned from Babylon, captured by them about 
1800 B.C. It was thus possible to learn something 
of the language, which proves to belong to the West- 
ern division of the Indo-European family, and to be 
closely related to the Latin. 
B. W. MITcHELL, Secretary. 


THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF GREATER BOSTON 

On Saturday, February 15, the first public meeting 
of The Classical Club of Greater Boston was held at 
Boston University, in conjunction with the Eastern 
Massachusetts Section of The Classical Association 
of New England. Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard 
University, President of the Section, presided. The 
subject of the meeting was, The Classics and Recon- 
struction, and addresses were made by Professor A. H. 
Rice, of Boston University, Mr. R. D. Weston, of 
Boston, Professor A. E. Kennelly, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Professor Alice Walton, of Wellesley College, 
and Rev. Willard Reed, of the Browne and Nichols 
School. 

ALBERT S. PERKINS, Censor. 


THE CHICAGO CLASSICAL CLUB 


The sixteenth meeting of The Chicago Classical Club 
was held in the Hotel La Salle on February 8, and was 
the largest session in the history of the organization 
(eighty-seven persons were in attendance). After the 
luncheon, Mr. Peter A. Mortenson, Superintendent of 
the Chicago Schools, favored us with a brief address. 
Professor G. L. Tenney, of Lewis Institute, sang as 
solos the Nelson-Stanley setting of the opening lines of 
the Aeneid and Professor Nutting’s new Lullaby. 
Professor Keith Preston, of Northwestern University, 
then read a few original poems from his forthcoming 
volume entitled Types of Pan. There followed a 
Classical Forum on the topic, What is to be the Future 
Influence of German Scholarship? Ten minute 
speeches were made by such classicists as Professor 
R. J. Bonner, Professor Gordon J. Laing, and Professor 
J. A. Scott, reinforced by Professor James T. Hatfield, 
of the German Department of Northwestern University, 
and Professor Herbert L. Willett, of the Semitic Depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. The programme 
was interspersed with singing under the direction of 
Mr. W. L. Carr, of the University High School, who 
used President Flickinger’s new pamphlet entitled 
Carmina Latina. The new Latin round was especially 
enjoyed by the members. 

The following paragraph from the preliminary 
announcement of this meeting may be of interest to a 
wider circle: 

“Actors frequently speak of the differences in their 
audiences, some being cold and lukewarm, and others 
responsive and enthusiastic. But a recent writer has 
maintained that the difference rests largely in the 
moods of the actors themselves. If the opening words 
are listlessly spoken, an effect is at once produced on the 
spectators which is itself a serious hindrance to an 
effective performance, whereas a vivacious start creates 
an enthusiasm which carries everything before it. The 
application is plain. Teachers can easily spoil their 
class-work by a subconscious feeling of discouragement 
which is instantly reflected in their students. Nothing 
is so productive of enthusiasm as leaving our own little 
rut for a while and discovering that our subject is still 
alive, that others are still optimistic about it, and that 
not a few are surmounting discouragements even greater 
than our own. Moral—if you wish to be successful in 
your work, pack up your troubles and attend the meet- 
ings of the C. C. C.” 

FRANCES Secretary. 
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Musa Americana 


A collection of twelve Latin songs set to 
popular melodies by Rev. AnrHony F. 
Geyser, S. J., Professor of Latin Liter- 
ature at St. Stanislaus Seminary, Flor- 
issant, Mo. 


The author has spared no labor in put- 
ting his Latin songs into a simple but 
spirited style, well adapted for musical 
rendition. 

Contains such well-known melodies as 
The Star-Spangled Banner; Just Before 
the Battle, Mother; Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, and others. 


15 cents a copy postpaid; six or more 
copies, 12 cents each, postpaid. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


1076 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Towle and Jenks’s 


Caesar’s Gallic War 


Books I-IV 
with Selections for Sight Reading 


Second Year Latin 
complete in one book 


containing 
Text with Notes. 
English-Latin Prose Exercises. 


Grammatical Appendix containing all Latin 
Grammar illustrated in Caesar. 


Vocabulary to Books I - IV. 
Selections for Sight Reading. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


THE ROMANS AT HOME 


A sertes of sets of lantern-slides illustrating 
the most significant phases of 


Roman Private Life 


Also sets illustrating the life and exploits of Julius 
Caesar, the life and political career of Cicero, the 
Wanderings of Aeneas, Roman Mythology, etc. 


For the Use of High Schools 
and Colleges 


These sets are from the negatives made by the Latin 
Department of the State University of Iowa for cir- 
culation through the Extension Bureau among the 
High Schools of the State. 


In response to many inquiries arrangements have 
been made whereby duplicates may be purchased by 
Schools at moderate rates. 


For particulars address 
F. C. Eastman, Iowa City, Iowa 


TEACH LATIN FORMS 
BY CARD GAMES 


Game of the Latin Declensions 
160 Cards. 85 Cents. 


Games of the Latin Conjugations: First, Second, 
Third and Fourth Conjugations, each 
192 cards. 85 cents per set 


by EFFIE CASE, M. A. 


Entirely new device to help Teachers and Students. 
The games may be played by an entire class, by groups, 
or like solitaire, or for supervised study. 

When played by a class, the play of each student is 
seen by the entire class. 

The games are in use in the leading High Schools, 
Normal Schools and College Preparatory Schools of 
thirty-eight States. They are also used in the Teach- 
ers’ courses in a number of Universities. 


ADDRESS: 
EFFIE CASE 
4958 Blackstone Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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